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THE SHIPWRECKED COASTER. 


Who can stand before His cold ?—Psatm cxlvii. 17. 


Tuere are few classes of men more exposed to hardships and 
disaster, than those employed in the coasting trade of New 
England, particularly in the winter season. So great are their 
risks of property and life, at that time of the year, that it is the 
custom of many to dismantle their vessels and relinquish their 
employment till the Spring ; although they can poorly afford 
this period of cessation from labor, and consequent loss of in- 
come. Among those engaged in conveying fuel from the forests 
of Plymouth and Sandwich to the Boston market, there are 
some who continue their business through the Winter. But 
they incur great hazards, and sometimes meet with most disas- 
trous issues. One of these events it is my present purpose to 
relate. The particulars I have ascertained from eye witnesses 
of a part of the scene, and from one who was a personal par- 
taker of the whole. 

In the Winter of 1826-7 the weather was uncommonly 
severe for some weeks, during which the land was covered with 
snow, and the shores were encased in ice. It was a boisterous, 
cold and gloomy season. From my dwelling-house there was 
a plain view of the little harbor of Sandwich, in which the few 
vessels employed in the business before named, shelter them- 
selves, and receive their lading of wood to be conveyed to Bos- 
ton. Some of these were already dismantled for the Winter ; 
others were laden, and had been waiting a relaxation of the 
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weather, in order to effect a passage. In that region a period 
of severe cold is commonly succeeded by rain. ‘The north- 
west wind, which brings ‘ the cold out of the north,’ gives place 
to a wind from a southerly point, which comes loaded with a 
copious vapor, and pours it down like a deluge. It so took 
place on the occasion to which I refer. Rain from the south- 
east had continued for two or three days, accompanied with 
tempestuous wind and occasional thunders and lightnings. It 
had dissolved much of the snow ; but had filled the roads and 
low and level places with water. The ground being hard fro- 
zen, retained the water on its surface ; and this, with the remain- 
ing snow half dissolved, rendered the aspect of nature cheerless, 
and the moving from place to place uncomfortable. About 
noon, on the 16th of January, the rain ceased, and the weather 
being comparatively warmer than it had been, gave some pros- 
ect of a few days in which business might be done. 

In the afternoon of that day, perceiving that there were 
some dry places on which the foot might be safely set, I em- 
braced the opportunity to walk forth ; glad to inhale the fresh 
air and meet the faces of men, after having been so long con- 
fined by the weather. The wind was comparatively soft, but 
gusty ; the air was loaded with vapors, and, in the higher re- 
gions, clouds of all shapes and varying densities were seen 
Tolling over each other in different directions, as if obeying no 
guidance of the wind, but pursuing each an inward impulse of 
its own. 

While doubting, for a moment, which way to walk, I beheld, 
on an eminence, not far distant, a solitary individual, with his 
face towards the harbor, seeming to be deeply intent on some- 
thing there taking place. An impulse of curiosity moved me 
to approach him, when I discovered him to be an old expe- 
rienced master in the coasting trade. 

T accosted him in the customary style of salutation, but he 
answered ‘me not a word. His eye was intently following the 
motions of a small schooner, loaded with wood, ‘which was 
slowly moving toward the mouth of the harbor. My own eye 
putsued the motion of his, till the Almira (the schooner’s name) 
had rounded the point forming the west side of the harbor, and 
hoisting her sails stood’ towards the north. As soon as he saw 
this, he lifted his hands and exclaimed, ‘He ‘has gone out of 
this harbor, and he’ will never come into it again!’ I remarked 
that the wind was southerly, and of course fair. But he paid 
no attention to the rertrark. He again lifted his hands, repeat- 
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ed his exclamation, and, with a sorrowful countenance, dee 
parted. 

I stood awhile observing the progress of the schooner. It 
was not very rapid. ‘The wind was vacillating, and shifting 
round about her, as if uncertain in what direction to establish 
itself. And the vessel seemed as if conscious of the uncertainty 
of the wind, and therefore undecided as to the position of her 
sails and rudder. 

The master of the Almira was Josiah Ellis, a man of between 
fifty and sixty years of age. He was one whose gigantic frame 
seemed able to abide the fiercest ¢ pelting of the pitiless storm.’ 
He had so often encountered the violence of the elements, and 
so often conquered them by the simple energy of a vigor- 
‘ous constitution, that he took little care to guard himself against 
them. Reckless of what was to come, if he were sufficiently. 
clad and armed for the present state of winds and seas he 
thought not of what might be their condition, or his necessities 
for meeting them, to-morrow. When, therefore, he felt a south- 
erly wind and a favoring tide, he launched out for his voyage, 
with no crew but himself, bis son Josiah, and John Smith, 
seaman ; little regardful that Winter was still at its depth, sa 
that an hour might produce the most perilous changes. 

Thus prepared and manned, the Almira held on her way 
with a slow progress for sev eral hours. ‘The wind was change- 
ful, but continued to blow from the southerly quarter till they 
had passed Monimet Point, a jutting headland about twelve 
miles from Sandwich har bor, which makes out from the south- 
easterly side of Plymouth, some miles into the sea. It isa 
high rocky promontory, dangerous to approach ; which inter- 
feres so much with the passage of vessels from Sandwich to 
Boston, that, while compelled to avoid it, they yet go as near. 
to it as safety will admit. Beyond this, on its northwesterly 
side, is a bay, at the bottom of which is Plymouth harbor ; a 
safe place when you are once within it, but so guarded with 
narrow isthmuses on the north and south as to render the en- 
trance difficult, and in tempestuous weather dangerous, ‘They 
passed Monimet Point about ten o’clock, and having Plymouth 
light for a landmark, were working slowly across the outer part 
of the bay ; but under the discouragements of a dark night, a 
murky atmosphere, ‘a sky foul with clouds,’ and a wind sa 
varying that no dependence could be placed on it for a mo- 
ment. For some hours, they seemed to make no progress ; 
and were rather waiting in hope for some change, than fearing 
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one. The master himself was at the helm, Smith was walking 
to and fro upon the deck, occasionally adjusting a rope, or 
altering the position of a sail, and the younger Ellis had lain 
down on a bench in the cabin. Suddenly the master’s voice 
was heard, calling all hands in haste. His little crew hurried 
towards him, and looking towards the northwest they saw a 
clear, bright, and cold sky, about half up from the horizon ; 
the clouds were hastening away towards the southeast, as if md 
avoid some fearful enemy, and new stars were appearing at each 
successive moment in the northern and western region of the 
heavens. 

Beautiful as this sight was, in the present circumstances it 
was only appalling. It indicated a rapid change to severe cold, 
the consequences of which must be terrible. All was immedi- 
ately bustle and agitation with the scanty crew. The first im- 
pulse was to run into Plymouth for she lter. But unfortunate ly 
that harbor lay directly in the eye of the wind, and there was 
little encouragement that they could make their Way into it. 
They tacked once or twice, 7} 1 hopes to attain the entrance ; 
but having little sea-room, ad pw wind becoming every mo- 
ment more violent, and the cold more severe, they were con- 
stantly foiled—till in one of the sudden motions of the vessel, 
coming with disadvantage to the wind, the main boom was 
wrenc hed from the mast. The halyards were immediately let 
go, and the mainsail came down, crashing and crackling as it 
fell, for it had already been converted into a sheet of ice. To 
furl it, or even to gather it up, was impossible. It lay a cum- 
brous ruin on the deck and partly in the sea, a burden and a 
hindrance on all their subsequent operations. 

Their next resource was to lay the vessel to the wind. This 
they effected by bracing their frozen foresail fore and aft, and 
loosing the jib. It was hot in their power to haul it down. — Its 
motion in the wind soon cracked its covering of ice, and in so 
doing rent the substance of the sail itself. It was subsequently 
torn in pieces. ‘The vessel now obeyed her helin, came up to 
the wind, and so remained. 

While engaged in these operations, the anxious seamen had 
little opportunity to observe the heavens. But when they now 
looked up, they beheld the whole sky swept clear of clouds as 
if by magic. The stars shone with unusual brilliancy. The 
moon had risen before the change of the wind, but had been 
invisible on account of the density of the clouds. She now 
appeared in nearly full-orbed lustre. But moon and _ stars 
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seemed to unite in shedding that stern brightness which silvers 
an ice rock, and appears to increase its coldness. The bright- 
ness of the heavens was like the light of the countenance of a 
hard philosopher’s ungracious Deity—clear, serene, and chilling 
cold. ‘They turned towards the wind, and it breathed upon 
their faces cuttingly severe, charged not only with the coldness 
of the region whence it came, but also with the frozen moisture 
of the atmosphere, already converted into needles of ice. 

From the care of their vessel, they began to look to that of 
their persons. They had been wet with “the moisture of the 
air, in the earlier part of the night, and drenched with the 
spray which the waves had dashed over them during their 
various labors. ‘This was now congealed upon them. Their 
hair and garments were hung with ic icles, or stiffened with 
‘frost, and they felt the nearer approach of that stern power 
which chills and freezes the heart. But in looking for proper 
defences against the adversary of life, it was ascertained that 
the master had taken with him no garments but such as were 
suited for the softer weather in which he had sailed. The outer 
garments of the son had been laid on the deck, and in the con- 
fusion of the night had gone overboard. Smith, likewise, had 
forgotten precaution, and was wholly unprovided against a time 
like this. So that here were three men, in a small schooner, 
with most of their sails useless encumbrances, spars and rigging 
covered with ice, themselves half frozen, exposed to the sever- 
est rigors of a Winter’s sky and Winter’s sea, and void of all 
clothing save such as was suited for moderate weather or the 
land. 

In this emergency, they sought the cabin, and with much 
difficulty succee ‘ded in lighting a fire ; over which they hovered 
till vital warmth was in some measure restored. On returning 
to the deck, they found their perils fearfully increasing. The 
dampness and the spray which had stiffened and loaded their 
hair and garments, had in like manner congealed in great quan- 
tities about the rigging, and on the deck, and over the sails. 
The‘spray, as it dashed over the vessel, frome wherever it struck ; 
several inches of ice had gathered on deck, small ropes had 
assumed the appearance of cables, and the folds of the shattered 
mainsail were neatly filled. ‘The danger was imminent, that 
the accumulating weight of the ice would sink the schooner ; 
yet all means of “relieving her from the increasing load were 
utterly out of their power. 

It being now impossible either to proceed on the voyage or 
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to gain shelter in Plymouth, there was no alternative but to 
endeavor to get back to their own harbor. It was difficult to 
make the heavy and encumbered vessel yield to her helm. 
As to starting a rope, the accumulated ice rendered it impossi- 
ble. Nevertheless, by persevering effort they got her about ; 
and as wind and tide set together that way, they cleared Moni- 
met Point, and came round into Barnstable Bay once more. 
They were now but a few miles from their own homes. Even 
in the moonlight, as they floated along, they could discern the 
land adjacent to the master’s dwelling-house ; ; and they ear- 
nestly longed for the day, in hopes that some of their friends 
might discover their poe, ‘ta and send them relief. It was a 
long, perilous, and wearisome night. ‘The cold continued in- 
creasing every hour. ‘The men were so chilled by it, and so 
overcome with exertion, that after they had rounded the last- 
named Point they could make but little effort for preserving 
their ship. They beheld the ice accumulate upon the deck, 
the rigging and sails ; they felt the vessel becoming more and 
more unmanageable, and their own danger growing more immi- 
nent every moment: yet were wholly dT to avert the peril, 
or hinder the increase of its cause. It was with them, 


As if the dead should feel 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder as the reptiles creep, 
To revel o’er their rotting sleep ; 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers of their clay. 


Morning at last began to dawn. But in its first gray twilight 
they could only perceive that they had been swept by the land 
they desired, the home they loved ; yet not so far but that, 
in the dim distance, they could see a smoke from their chim- 
ney top, reminding them of the dear objects of their affections, 
from whom they were thus fearfully separated, and between 
whose condition and their own so dreadful a contrast existed. 
They looked between themselves and the shore, saw the im- 
possibility of receiving assistance from their friends, and, aban- 
doning their vessel to fate, sought only to save themselves from 
perishing of cold. 

Their last remaining sail had now yielded to the violence of 
the blast and its accumulated burden of ice. It hung in shat- 
tered and heavy remnants from the mast. The vessel, left to 
its own guidance, turned nearly broadside to the wind, and 
floated rapidly along, as if seeking the spot on which it might 
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be wrecked. They passed the three harbors of Sandwich, that 
of Barnstable and Yarmouth, either of which would have afford- 
ed them safe shelter, could they have entered it. But to direct 
their course was impossible. With hearts more and more chilled 
as they drifted by these places of refuge, which they could see 
but could not reach, they floated onward to their fate. 

From a portion of the town of Dennis, there makes out 
northerly into the sea a reef of rocks. On the westerly side 
of this, there is a sandy beach, on which a vessel of tolerable 
strength might be cast without being destroyed ; on the easterly 
side there is a cove, having a similar shore, which is a safe har- 
bor from a northwest wind. But the reef itself is dangerous. 

In the early part of the day, January 17th, an inhabitant of 
Dennis beheld from an eminence this ill-fated schooner, floating 
down the bay, broadside towards the wind ; her sails disman- 
tled, covered with ice, gleaming like a spectre in the cold 
beams of a Winter’s morning. He raised an alarm and hastened 
to the shore, where he was ‘shortly joined by such of the inha- 
bitants as the sudden emergency allowed to collect. Many 
were seamen themselves ; they knew the dangers and the hearts 
of seamen, and were desirous to render such assistance as they 
might. 

The strange vessel was seen rapidly approaching the reef of 
rocks before named. She was so near, that those on land 
could look on board, but they saw no man. ‘They could per- 
ceive nothing but the frozen mass of the disordered sails ; the 
ropes encrusted with ice, to thrice their proper size, and objects 
so mingled in confusion, and so heaped over with ice, that even 
experienced eyes could not distinguish whether these were 
frozen human beings, or the common fixtures on a_vessel’s 
deck. ‘Thinking, however, that there might be living men on 
board, who if they could be roused might change the direc- 
tion of the schooner, so as to avoid the approaching death 
shock, they raised a shout, clear, shrill, and alarming. 
Whether it was heard, they knew not. But very soon the 
three men emerged from the cabin, and exhibited themselves 
on deck ; shivering, half clad, meeting at every step a dashing 
spray, frozen ere it fell, and exposed to a cutting wind, as if 
they were 


All naked feeling, and raw life. 


‘Put up your helm,’ exclaimed an aged master, ‘ make 
sail, and round the rocks; there’s a safe harbor on the 
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leeward side.’ Lest his words might not be heard, he address- 
ed himself to their eyes ; and by repeated motions, wavings, 
signs and signals, well known to seamen, warned them of the 
instant danger, and pointed the direction in which they might 
avoid it. No movement on board was seen in consequence 
of this direction and these signals. Ellis and his two men 
felt that such effort would be unavailing, and did not even 
attempt it. 

It was a moment of thrilling interest to both spectators and 
sufferers. The difference of a few rods, on either side, would 
have carried the vessel to safety and preserved the lives of the 
men. The straight-forward course led to instant destruction. 
Yet that straight-forward course the schooner, with seeming ob- 
stinacy, pursued, as if drawn by mysterious ‘fascination ; and 
hurried toward the rocks by a kind of invincible desire. Near 
and more near she came, with her incumbered bulk, till she 
was lifted as a dead mass on a powerful wave, and thrown at 
full length upon the fatal ledge. 

The men on board, when they felt the rising of their 
vessel for her last fatal plunge, vil instinctively to such fix- 
tures as they could grasp, and in solemn silence waited the 
event. In silence they endured the shock of her striking ; 
felt themselves covered not now with spray, but with the par- 
tially frozen substance of the waves themselves, which made a 
highway across the deck, filled the cabin, and left them no 
place of retreat but the small portion of the quarter abaft the 
binnacle, and a little space forward near the windlass. ‘To the 
former place they retreated, as soon as they recovered from 
the shock ; and there they stood, drenched, shivering and ready 
to perish, expecting at every moment the fabric under their 
feet to dissolve, and feeling their powers of life becoming less 
and less adequate to sustain the i increasing intensity of cold. 

‘We will make an effort to save them,’ said the agonising 
spectators of the scene. A boat was procured, and manned by 
a hardy crew, resolved to risk their lives for the salvation of 
their imperiled, although unknown fellow-men. ‘The surf ran 
heavy, and was composed of that kind of ice-thickened sub- 
stance, called technically sludge ; a substance much like float- 
ing snow. ‘Through this she was shoved with great effort, by 
men who waded deep into the semi-fluid mass for the pur- 
pose. But scarcely had she reached the outer edge of the 
surf, when a refluent sea conquered and filled her. Fortu- 
nately, she had not gone so far but that a long and slender 
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warp cast from the shore reached one of the men. He caught 
it and attached it to the boat, which was drawn back to land 
by their friends, and no lives were lost. 

They on the wreck had gazed with soul-absorbing interest 
on this attempt at their rescue. ‘They witnessed its failure, 
and their hearts died within them. One of them was soon after 
seen to go forward and sit down on the windlass. ‘ Rise, rise 
and stir yourself, exclaimed many voices at once. They had 
not read the maxim of Dr. Solander, concerning people exposed 
to severe cold: ‘He that sits down will sleep, and he that 
sleeps will wake no more.’ They knew this truth by the 
sterner teachings of the experience of associates of their own, 
and by the sayings of the fathers whose wisdom they revered. 
Hence their exclamation to him who had taken his seat. It 
was Smith. He rose not, however, at their call ; and they said 
mourntully, one to another, ‘ he will never rise again.’ He did 
not. In truth, in a little while he was so encrusted with ice, 
that they could not distinguish the human form from other 
equally disguised objects that lay around it; and when after- 
wards they got on board, the body was gone. It had been 
washed away, no one knew when, nor has it ever been known 
that the sea’ has given up this dead. 

The father and son now stood alone. The only shelter 
they could obtain from icy wind and drenching sea, was by 
occasionally screening themselves on the lee side of the low 
binnacle. But there they experienced so soon the commence- 
ment of the deadly torpor, that they ceased making use of this 
refuge, and only “sought to keep themselves in motion. But 
resolution, struggling against a disposition of nature, fails at last. 
The father was seen to go forward and seat himself as Smith 
had done before. Again the warning cry w as raised, and again 
it was disregarded. ‘ We will save him yet,’ it was exclaimed 
by the sympathising spectators. ‘The boat was again manned, 
and again launched, and reached beyond the surf in safety. 
But to get on board the wreck was utterly impossible. They 
came so near that they could speak to the younger Ellis, and 
hear his voice in reply. But such was the violence of winds 
and waves dashing on the rocks and over the wreck, that they 
could approach no nearer. ‘They were compelled to turn about, 
leaving the father to sleep the sleep of death, with scarce a 
hope that the son could be saved. But they encouraged him 
to persevere in his efforts to keep from falling asleep. They 
told him that the rising tide would probably lift the vesse} from 
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her present position and bring her where they could come on 
board ; that they would keep a constant watch, and embrace 
the first practicable means for his deliverance. He heard them, 
saw them depart, and with a sad heart took his station on the 
cabin stairs, where standing knee deep in the half-frozen water 
that filled the cabin, he could in some measure screen his thin- 
clad form from the cold wind. But here he twice detected 
himself in falling asleep, and left the dangerous post ; prefer- 
ring to expose himself to the bleak wind on the quarter, rather 
than sit down beneath a shelter and die. There he made it 
his object to keep himself in motion, and the people, when they 
saw him in danger of relinquishing this only means of preserva- 
tion, shouted, and moved, and stirred him to new effort. 

It took place as the seamen had predicted. ‘The rising tide 
lifted the vessel from her dangerous position, and brought her 
on to a sand, where the people with much effort got on board, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. They rane young Ellis 
ou the quarter deck, holding on tothe tiller ropes. He had be- 
come too much exhausted to continue his life-preserving move- 
ments, and the stillness of an apparently last sleep had been 
for some time stealing over him. His hands were frozen to the 
ropes which they grasped, his feet and ancles were encrusted 
with ice, and he was so far gone that he was scarce conscious 
of the presence of his deliverers. 

Their moving him roused him a little. Yet he said nothing, 
till as they bore him by his father’s body he muttered, ‘ there 
lies my poor father,’ and relapsed into a stupor, from which he 
only awaked after he had bee nconveyed on shore and custom- 
ary means were employed for his restoration. Through the 
humane attention of the inhabitants, he was restored, but with 
the ultimate loss of the extremities of his hands, onl his feet. 
He still survives, a useful citizen, notwithstanding these mutila- 
tions. But the memory of that fearful night and day is fresh 
in his mind. It taught him, ia truth, the ineflici sency ‘of human 
streneth, when matched against the elements of nature ; and 
made manifest, likewise, the value of that kindness of man to 
man, which leads him to watch and labor, and expose even his 
life for the shipwrecked stranger ; to minister to his wants, and 
nurse his weakness, and safely restore him to his family and 
friends. A child of their own could not have been more kindly 
or carefully attended than he was, nor more liberally provided 
for, by the humane people among whom he was cast. I doubt 
not there is a recompense for them, with Him who hath said, 
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‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 

Reader, I-know not what interest you may take in my sim- 
ple narrative, but I have given you a true account of the 
Shipwrecked Coaster. 


Sandwich, June, 1832. 





AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


Au! gloomy are the Autumn winds, that whistle night and day— 
. The melancholy tones that tell of Summer’s sad decay ; 

They rush among the scarlet leaves that deck the mountain side, 

And, envious of their beauty, whirl and drive them far and wide. 


Tis sad to see the pleasant fields, that waved so late with corn, 
Now covered with the yellow stalks, unnoticed and forlorn ; 

’Tis sad to see the thousand signs that Summer flowers are gone— 
That Winter, with its cheerless robe, is swiftly coming on. 


So all the pleasant things of earth awhile look fair and bright, 
And smile with all the promise of the morn’s unclouded light ; 
But while our bosoms beat with hope, and hail the glowing day, 
A sudden gloom obscures the sun, and all those joys decay. 


*T was on a lovely Autumn day, the brightest in the year— 

When winds were moaning on their course, and all the air was clear— 
My mother pressed my hand, and looked a sad, a last farewell, 

And shed a tinge upon my thoughts that time can ne’er dispel. 


I often think I feel,that hand my trembling grasp return, 
When in my saddest hours I go to weep beside her urn ; 

And often, in my dreams, she stands, an angel to my sight, 
Glowing in all the nameless charms of Heaven’s eternal light. 


And then I sigh, because I know my thoughts are only dreams, 
And all my pleasure is not mine, but mine it only seems ; 

I wake to weep, when morning comes, in blushing gold arrayed, 
And hasten, in my wo, to seek some yet unscattered shade. 


The pleasant sun, that looks'so’bright upon the fairy earth, 
Where many a flower but lately sprung’'in beauty into birth, 
Sees all those flowers ‘on earth again withered and blasted laid, 
And mea mourning pilgrim, for my Spring-time hopes are dead. 
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Then haste, ye Autumn days, away! ye have no charm for me, 
Ye harrow up ten thousand things of painful memory ; 

My bosom cannot bear the weight of wo ye make me feel ; 

Oh! if ye stay, I would my breast were hardened into steel ! 


I cannot bear the thoughts that come upon my feverish brain, 
And, often as I drive them back, return in grief again ; 

Oh! gloomy are the Autumn winds that whistle night and day, 
The melancholy tones that tell how earthly hopes decay ! 





DAY-DREAMS. 


Day-Dreams of my youth, 
y aect r ' 

Ye are passing away !— 
Says a voice at my heart, 
‘Ye are but as a ray 

Of sunlight, gushing 

O’er river and hill, 

Or a lone note of music 
When evening is still.’ 


But live in remembrance— 
Cling close to this heart ! 
When its pulses are failing, 
Be still on the chart 

Of my after-life’s treasures— 
Then come ye to me, 

And return in your freshness 
Like waves of the sea. 


I would not one echo 

Of youth’s melting lute 

(That soul-stirring music) 

In mem’ry were mute. 
Though the chords of my harp 
Are all tuneless and chill, 

I love thee not less— 

Thou art exquisite still! 








THE HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET.* 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


H stoop bolt upright, like a piece of frame-work, while he gave 
an account of himself. Said he, ‘I was contemporary with 
Ham. I lived all his life with Homer,’ [this must settle the 
real existence of the bard, thought I,] ‘ but wishing to change 
poetry for power, I passed into the service of Hannibal, who 
was something of an amateur at blasting rocks with vinegar, and 
afterwards of Herod the Tetrarch and the wicked. Being a 
tall, square fellow, that turned out his feet, I readily found a 
place with Harry the eighth. But not to multiply words, which 
I hate, for | am allowed to be but a single breathing among 
them, I came in time to be the leader of the Haut ton, and 
conspicuous in all matters of Honor. As these two last are 
things that depend on the mere breath of this world, no one will 
question the propriety of my station. As to my figure, it has 
been said to resemble too nearly a tall ladder with a single 
round, to be eminently useful. I won’t dispute about such light 
affairs, but I religiously believe that I can boast more superficial 
understanding than any two of this family of ours.’ 

As no one seemed inclined to dispute this fact, I next took 
up the thread of the discourse. He was a tall fellow, and stood 
upon one leg. ‘I first lived,’ said he, ‘ with Innocence in the 
garden. It can hardly be credited, that after this I became the 
origin of all Ill, and patronized by my presence the Idle and 
Ignorant everywhere. I joined myself in the old time to the 
Ishmaelites, and first introduced Idolatry. Quite a change, upon 
the whole, it must be confessed! I have ever been the greatest 
and most perfect of all things created, or that can possibly be 
created. ‘There is nothing—nothing under the moon, with re- 
verence be it spoken, like I! I have always stood the indis- 
pensable representative of No. I. Iam the most unsocial of all 
creatures. I allow no one to be equal to me; and if I speak, I 
cannot possibly utter a syllable of anybody but myself. [am 
the essence of all egotism ; and, in short, there is not an Iota of 
the universe, of which I do not compose a part. I have been 
called the anatomy—the mere post of our fraternity. ‘True it 
is, 1am thus thoughtful and solitary in my appearance, and I 
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have been used to go and stand alone, from my youth. As to 
my importance among the children of men, I flatter myself that 
Iam the original of all light-houses and monumental pillars. 
With this I am content.’ As he uttered these last words, I 
thought the impudent rogue leered rather saucily towards Bun- 
ker Hill and some of its appurtenances, as though he was taller 
than the whole of them ! 

J had but little to say for himself, and utterly refused to re- 
veal anything of his history, save that he was formerly the 
leader of the French Jacobins, as he was of all such cattle now- 
a-days. He thought honesty was a poor commodity, on the 
whole ; for he said that though he had always been at the very 
head of the Just, he had never been able to keep out of Jail. 
‘ At present,’ said he, ‘1 am the captain-general of all Junto- 
men, and stand foremost for General Jackson, as I did once for 
Jehu of old. [Here there was loud applause—and something 
like a squib was let off:] I am the maker of all Jokes, and 
somewhat club-footed, as you see, which might naturally be 
expected from the ungodly service I have latterly been in. In 
figure 1 once resembled neighbor I, very decidedly ; but—I took 
a turn in my youth, and here I am.’ 

K, who came next, a broad-chested fellow, with a waist like 
a giey-hound, said that he was the last in the ARK; since that, 
as long as he could remember, he had been in the service of 
Kings and Knaves. But his life, forsooth, afforded little variety, 
as his friend C had done nearly all his business for him—so lit- 
tle had he been in demand, in propria. As he was indispen- 
sable in all Knock-down matters, it would account, however, 
for his having acquired such a boxing attitude. ‘This was per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

L merely observed that he had been an upright, right-angular, 
innocent character from his minority. As evidence of the first 
quality, he had accompanied Lafayette thus far on his journey, 
and was, moreover, a leader in Lottery business. He had been 
called an inconsistent fellow, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ I have always been 
at the head of the Law, while it is equally true that I have giv- 
en myself wholly to Love and the Ladies. My foot is out of 
Chinese proportion, forsooth—but then the astronomers have 
made me a good yard long in the heavens, and I am fain to be- 
lieve that | am the only one of the company that has suffered 
an apotheosis.’ ‘This was a comforter ! 

M said that he had no disposition to dispute with his brother 
A—but it must be admitted that he was coeval with Man. He 
had lived some hundreds of years with Methuselah, and from 
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his figure it was evident to the most superficial observer that he 
had been used to the ups and downs of life. He had always 
been foremost in Murders, Marriages, and Money-matters. Be- 
coming somewhat profane in early times, he attached himself to 
Mahomet for a season, and after that it was no wonder that he 
became the head of the Materialists. ‘ But after all,’ said he, 
‘there is no Morality without me—and I take lead in Might and 
Mind. In my youth, though from my figure I was supposed to 
be something of a flat, it was still admitted that [ had a good 
foundation to build upon. Odd as my shape is, moreover, it 
may be remarked that I was instrumental in introducing the 
Virginia fence—a matter that makes me sufficiently immortal for 
all common purposes.’ Thus saying, be subsided; and N, a 
slab-sided, nervous-looking fellow, next lifted up his voice as fol- 
lows: ‘I first saw light with Noah. Afterwards, having made 
divers excursions with Nimrod, I finally came to preside over 
the land of Nod—since which time it may naturally be inferred 
that I took the lead in Nothing. But far from that—on the 
contrary, there is nothing in Naine or Nature before me. I am 
at the head of all Nobility, Nonsense, and Natural fools. I am 
esteemed first in the service of the North American, as I once 
was in that of Napoleon, who was a great reviewer in his day ; 
and, to crown my notoriety, I am perfectly acquainted with the 
source of the Nile. My shape need be no matter of wonder- 
ment, when it is known that I am of the original stock of the 
acute angles.’ 

It now became O’s turn to expound. He wasa queer fellow, 
of no particular shape, but as fatasaburgomaster. After prop- 
ping himself to keep him from rolling, he told the company, in 
a wheezing voice, that he was of the ancient family of the 
spheres, and was low at the season of full moon. ‘In my 
youth it was naturally predicted of me that I should never be - 
sharp at anything ; and so it seems to have proved. I first 
served in the vanguard of Og, king of Bashan, and afterwards, 
in partnership with my friend E, marshaled Q&dipus the parri- 
cide, in all his expeditions. But E takes the glory—I am never 
so much as mentioned! Being compelled into many Outrages, I 
grew sick of men, and led about Ourang-Outangs till better 
times. I subsequently originated all the Orders in council : 
hence, in the estimation of christians, as well as mathematicians, 
I have ever been admitted to be good—for nothing! Like 
some nice lawyers, I represent the refined essence of nonentity. 
At present I am at the head of Odd fellows, Old maids, and the 
Opposition, and am, withal, a capital creature at exclamation! 
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My figure (for though I cut none myself, yet placed at the side 
of others, I affect them in the ratio of ten per cent.), my figure 
has been the means of essentially facilitating communication be- 
tween man and man—for it first suggested the notion of balloons 
and cannon balls. But then, pardon of our fraternity, | must do 
no more than take my turn, for I have a round- about way of ex- 
pressing myself, and am apt to reason in a circle ; and the chance 
is, that no one ‘knows where I begin or where I break off.’ 

As the sturdy little speaker ceased from his labors, P com- 
menced in the manner and form following. ‘ Lam half- brother of 
B above there, as my likeness will sufficiently declare. 1 found 
myself in early life a chief among the Pagans, and was the first 
character employed in constructing the Pyramids. Then I pass- 
ed into Palestine with Peter the Hermit. 1 have been in many 
desirable places, such as Palaces and Prisons—associated much 
with the wise, such as Plato and the last Prince of Wales, and 
with a kind of ambiguity lived at the same time both in Public 
and Private. Iam now at the head of the Post-office and the 
Presidency [here J scowled portentously]; but as, after all, I 
am next to nothing here [this set all the alphabet in a laugh at 
poor QO}, the less I say the better.’ 

Next Q, a queer fellow enough, and a sizeable, came for- 
ward and gave the following account of himself. ‘I am a lineal 
descendant of the Tadpoles. For this my figure vouches to 
the full. Others have said I was an illegitimate son of master 
O, who sits there in a heap—aloud be it spoken, as I under- 
stand we are all and each upon the confessional. But ‘ whence 
my tail ?’ has ever been a staggering question at such unletter- 
ed scandalizers. For my own part, “I recollect. what Seneca, 
or somebody, says, ‘ est nodus in rebus,’ which, as it originally 
referred to my appendage, no doubt, leaves me without any 
obfuscation whatever on that subject. Yet I have been the 
herald of Queens, a leader among the Quakers, and first and 
foremost in Quips and Quiddities, from my youth upwards. I 
resided of old in Quiet with Quinctilian, and for change accom- 
panied Don Quixotte on his tour, and led him in all his adven- 
tures. I have been the beginning of a good many Quarrels, 
and am the making of all Quacks. I am something of an odd 
one, to be sure, in the family of the circles ; and as for the 
good I have done, I can only say that I first introduced Quilt- 
ings and Queues.’ 

So saying, he flourished his remnant amongst the company at 
a high rate, while R delivered himself as follows. ‘I was born 
in the Red "Sea—but not relishing so moist a life, and, to get 
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essentially dry, I led the Rev. Mr. Rogers to the stake—a 
burning shame indeed. Yet in all my doings I am ever in the 
Right ; and though I am principle in all cases of Revenge that 
are capital, yet 1 am always first in Repentance. Once I was 
willing to take lead among Ruffians, Rogues, and Rascals, and 
rejoiced to head a Revolution, or a Reform! But now, I give 
myself wholly to Roads and Railways ; and, to recommend me 
to engineers, I can truly say that I possess the power of leading 
every River by the nose. To crown my usefulness, I am chief 
in the department of Rhyming and Rigmarole. My figure has 
oftentime been some reproach to me among those who don’t 
understand the turn of my ankle—but as I stand at the head of 
the Regulars, all such objurgation is childish.’ 

R had hardly ceased, when straight a low hissing sound 
ensued, and, after much twisting and turning, S sibilated his little 
story as follows. ‘1 descend, not in a straight line, for that is 
impossible, from the insinuating family of the Serpents. As 
might be expected, I first found myself marshaling Satan through 
Eden. But my abode with him was not exclusive, he was so 
hot and profane ! and I passed into the service of Sampson, 
and was the leading cause of all the stout gentleman’s wonder- 
ful Strength. I was also in Sodom at the burning, and of course 
have had much to do in the composition of Sulphur. It was 
said in my youth that I should always be a crooked stick ; and 
so, although [ stood high in Society, I soon found myself at the 
head of Sectarians, Sabbath-breakers, Stealers, and Stock-job- 
bers. Strange as it may seem, I afterwards became chief and 
first of the Serious and Sorrowful, and was actually employed 
in writing Sermons and Sad Songs. Subsequently I fell off— 
being called on to help make Slander, Senators, Steamboats, 
and such cattle. This naturally brought me into a desperate 
state, and I forthwith jomed me unto Captain Symmes, who 
was eminently delighted with such a twistical, investigating fel- 
low, as my shape seemed to declare me. I told him I had 
been many a time both in Sea and Stars, and could therefore 
find no difficulty in getting into the South pole. Finally, to 
keep you all respectful, I can say that | was very intimate with 
master Shakspeare, and am absolutely necessary to uphold the 
name and Success of Sir Walter Scott and the Sea Serpent. 
My figure has, indeed, subjected me to the charge of ‘a slip- 
pery genius ’—I was but a kind of moral eel !—the mere snake 
of the brotherhood! But then I go with the Sun, and who 
can be more regular ?’ 


26* 
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Thus ended S ; and T, a tall fellow, with short arms, next 
got up in a blustering way and swore at once that he was at 
the head of all Things—that he was born with ‘Time—helped 
make the Twelve Tables, and was about the first to introduce 
Tythingmen and the Toothache ; two very sensible and pun- 
gent matters. ‘I am now,’ said he, ‘ at the head of Trade. I 
helped on the Tariff all in my power—and to pass from grave 
to lighter things, I have formed a fourth part of Toys of all 
kinds from time immemorial, and to that effect am now employ- 
ed in constructing the Thames Tunnel. I attend the Theatre 
on all occasions ; and in the great drama of life am ever found 
at the head of Treason. I am the first of Travelers, and help 
make Total eclipses. As to my figure, we’ll let that pass. I 
am marvellous broad, to be sure—but I represent the shoulders 
of more than half the fraternity.’ 

U next called the attention of the company. ‘I am,’ said 
he, ‘the last of the vowels, in the legitimate line, and belong, 
you will allow, to a very shrewd and laborious family, without 
whose assistance you all make sad work in most of your combi- 
nations. I first dwelt in Uz; afterwards, in a kind of needless 
conjunction with my brother E, I helped bring Europe into 
notice. Iam now foremost in the United States—am abso- 
lutely necessary to preserve the Union—and, without me, 
in all its elections, no vote can be Unanimous. As to voice, 
you will perceive | am capital in Undertones. I am at the 
head of all Undertakings, good or bad, and take the lead in 
Unitarianism. My situation in this last respect, of course, very 
enviable, I am accordingly assailed on all sides by some of the 
orthodox vowels—especially I, an important character, who, 
if there be any difficulty or evil in matters of religion or faith, is 
singularly apt to charge it all upon U! So much for the sodly 
virtue of charity. As to figure, it is quite provoking that | am 
always obliged to appear in Undress ; but then I boast some- 
what of the line of beauty, and am content to undulate through 
life as well as I can.’ 

V, a contracted-looking fellow about his extremities, said that 
he first found himself in the service of Vice, a doubtful person- 
age of ancient days, whose origin he would not pretend to 
declare. In early times he was the leader of the Vandals and 
Visigoths—and naturally held first rank among all Vagabonds. 
Having latterly introduced Vaccination and the Vapors, it was 
pardonable that he should be chief of the Vain. He was origi- 
nally as upright and as gracefully round as his neighbor U ; but 
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in his youth, having been in many deeds of Violence, his nether 
parts had become intimate, even to amalgamation. Neverthe- 
less, his figure declared him to be admirable in coming to a 
point—and as for the utility he had been in mechanics or to 
the military, he would merely say that he first suggested the 
astonishing ideas of the inclined plane, and the tunnel, and, 
above all, “the disposition of any given army in the form of a 
wedge—a melancholy contrivance, no doubt, but still an excel- 
lent thing in the hands of driving characters. 

W said he was a poor thing at best, having first found him- 
self in a Wilderness, with Wretchedness and Woe. Yet 
Wealth had acknowledged his presence indispensable, as well 
as Want—the Wicked as well as the Worthy, the Witling as 
well as the Wise. In short, for such an up and down fellow as 
he appeared to be, he was a complete riddle—as good as a 
conundrum. ‘In my youth,’ said he, ‘I found myself at the 
head of many Wonders, and among others a Wife. Being the 
first in Weight wherever I went, i. naturally panted for fame, 
and sought it at Waterloo with Wellington—and afterwards at 
the head of a Woolen-factory. At present I am content with 
the immortality of residing perpetually at Washington. [Here 
the whole alphabet groaned aloud !]_ I am_ indispensable, 
equally to bring about Witchcraft, Weddings, and all such des- 
perate doings. I first introduced Wigs and Water-Works—and, 
to crown my notoriety, though it is no matter of glorification, or 
proof of orthodoxy, | am allowed to be the first character in 
Wall-street. My figure is not straight—and reason good—for 
from a single elance : at it, itis evident, that, in sailors’ phrase, 
I am constrained to beat through life, which is a trying affair.’ 

X stood in a corner, with his Jegs athwart, and gave but a 
short account of himself. . Where he came from, he had never 
found out. If he recollected aright, he was first in the service 
of Xantippe, a body of some vinegar in the ancient time ; hence 
he had necessarily acquired in his youth the reputation of a 
cross-grained fellow. He was a chief with Xerxes, a foolish, 
water-flogging character of old ; but to retrieve himself, he 
passed over to Xenophon, and made a conspicuous figure in 
the retreat of the X,000. It was evident that he was naturally 
calculated to take the lead in everything Xcellent and Xtraor- 
dinary ; but then his friend E, a meddlesome fellow at best, 
always interfered to prevent him. His figure could declare him 
admirable at cross-purposes, and therewith he was content. He 
would merely mention, to wind up, that as he was easily con- 
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verted—outwardly, at least—he was wonderfully popular with 
the Roman Catholics. 

Y said that from the earliest time he was so promising a 
wight that he was ever at the head of the Youth, wherever he 
went. ‘In late years,’ said he, ‘I accompanied Ypsilanti in 
Greece, and at present am in glory complete—being a_ leader 
of the Yankees, and comfortably lodged in the centre of New- 
York. In morals I am something of a retrospective character 
—for, look for me when you will, you will always find me 
with Yesterday. Some say I am of the stock of the vowels, 
while others declare | am a legitimate V with the simple addi- 
tion of a tail ; in short, as the gownsmen have it, that I ama 
sort of a tenant in tail special i in that venerable family. Mean- 
while my fame is, that my figure first engendered the idea of 
the 47th Proposition of Euclid.’ This was a geometrical con- 
solation which admitted of no denial. 

Z, a fellow of some angles, who sat near the bottom of the 
company, gave the following account of himself. ‘1 am the 
last of the letters. If I mistake not, my first appearance was 
in the ancient city of Zoar, in the warm latitudes. For a 
change, | transferred myself to the middle of Nova-Zembla, 
and abode successively in each of the Zones. I have been 
foremost of all things in Zeal—for, with a speed that has asto- 
nished Mr. Symmes, I have led the Zephyrs themselves, been 
before the sun in the Zodiac, and the first in the Zenith on all 
occasions. Afier this confession it is needless to say that I 
have always led a zig-zag sort of a life. My figure shows that 
I have some good points about me, and it is generally known, 
as might be expected, that I first took out the patent for chain- 
lightning.’ 

° Meanwhile AND,* a demure little personage enough, who 
had all the while wi in acorner, with his tail over his shoulder, 
began to unbend ; and hoped, though he was but a kind of 
illegitimate amongst so large an assembly, that he might yet be 
permitted by the honorable company to observe, that he was 
peculiarly unhappy in the connection he had so long sustained 
with a young c, whom they might observe continually at his 
heels. He made bold to say that he conceived the creature of 
no use at all in the alphabet. ‘This matter was put to vote by 
A, who acted as moderator, but not carried in favor of the com- 
plainant ; so he merely turned to the poor petitioner and con- 
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soled him as follows : ‘ Your connections are certainly greater 
than those of any of us. Your fame and usefulness are in all 
languages. What can you want more! Live on—and bea 
conjunction.’ 

hese words were scarcely uttered, when there was a great 
rattling at the door ! On the alarm there was a sudden electric 
snapping among them ; and I could see the little camp break- 
ing up on all sides, and the whole company of capitals scam- 
pering, huddling and headlong, from the centre, and disappear- 
ing up the shelves among the octavos, just as the master of the 
establishment entered. I found it was morning, and myself 
standing in the midst of the floor. 
_ My friend was considerably startled. I approached, and 
taking his hand, it was all explained in a moment. 

‘ But,’ said I, ‘my dear sir, I am concerned for you—leave 
this business—leave it by all means—you are dealing in art 
magic. Faust was no fool—and I am sadly superstitious just 
now—about these things. I know some matters more than all 
booksellers or bank dealers are aware of. Meanwhile allow 
me to make the best of my way into the street.’ And with 
these words I hurried out, and went home in a very musing and 
melancholy condition. 

‘What,’ thought I, as I passed along—and I have thought 
of it a thousand times since— what a thing it is to be a man of 
letters !’ 





THE INTEMPERATE. 


Tuy form was fair as the young forest-tree, 
That springs amidst its kindred from the dead ; 
Thine might have been the firm oak’s majesty, 
Had not Intemperance bowed thy noble head ! 
The lustre of thy deep-blue eye has fled ; 
Thy cheek is pale, from midnight revelry. 


Tis well that woman leans not on thy arm— 
Her fortune’s dye were of the deepest gloom ; 
Tis well her heart no more with life is warm, 
Who watched in hope and fear thy opening bloom. 
So near and dear may never mourn thy doom ; 
On thy lone heedless head will fall the harm. 
FLORA. 


































THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


In the days of the celebrated Salem Witchcraft, it was generally believed that an inti- 
inate connection existed between ghosts and witches, and that the agency of the former 
was through the instrumentality of the latter ; that witches were commissioned by the 
evil spirits of the departed to execute punishment upon those who had injured them, 
or upon the injurer’s posterity. It was affirmed and believed, that they were seen at 
divers times and in sundry places, at their uncouth gambols ; and one of their most fre- 
quent places of meeting, and where it was attested they had been seen by hundreds, was 
an unfrequented house in a remote part of Salem. This having long been tenantless, 
was universally known as ‘ The Haunted House.’ It was offered to any one, rent free, 
who would reside in it. The seal of superstition was set upon it, and all shunned it as 
the abode of demons. At length a hardy couple, just commencing the world, determin- 
ed, upon the score of economy, to take possession of the house. The man returning one 
night soon after dark, his wife being absent, and no fire or lights to cheer the gloom, 
involuntarily turns his thoughts upon the all-absorbing subject of the day, as he awaits 
her return. 


Au, my wife not in! and thus I find myself 
Alone, for the first time, within the haunted house 

So called. This is surely the age of wonder, 

And of strange events ; and either common sense 

Hath ta’en its flight, or evil spirits prow] about us. 
Never do I hear of ghosts, of witches and their gambols, 
Such as now pervade the land, but aim disposed 

To be merry at the thought. 

O folly absolute ! to attribute to the weakest, 

Perchance some vile old hag, doings of such amazement 
As to astonish, ay, to terrify the world. 

What mighty magic is there in the sound of witch, 

To rouse the feeble spirit, and turn wiser heads 

To its belief? Like Egypt’s plagues, no place is sacred 
From its vile approach. 

The holy desk finds its pollution there, 

And justice sees her spotless robes 

Bedewed in many a victim’s blood. 

He who crowns the altar with his prayer, 

And he who sits in judgment at the bar, 

All, all believe it :—and why not I ? 

To-morrow’s sun will see cut short 

The brittle thread of one, condemned for witchery 

And deeds of darkness : yes, so it is decreed— 

And silence, dread and solemn, hovers o’er the scene. 
What is there in this lonely hour, to stir the spirit ? 
Nature has not thrown around her dusky drapery 
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To cheat the sight with spectre-gambols, or beguile 
Our truant fancy in a chase from fright. 
’T is true a fearful stillness breathes around 
The lonely, at this hour—and even now, 
Each low murmur seems responded by a sister echo 
Obeying the glad summons to awake, 
When all around is still. 
*Tis said this is the hour when ghosts appear, 
To tell some dreadful tale of murder unrevenged ; 
And in this very room, as story goes, oft is seen 
The tragic sight of him, who met untimely fate, 
And lies half-buried in the neighboring wood. 
It may be that a soul, denied its rest, 
Would lurk around its last abode to hold 
Communion with the spirit of the witch, 
And seek revenge on those whose blood is tinged 
With guilt of kindred to the murderer. 
The old hag’s hair will stand erect, her eyes 
Flash out their fire, as if to sharpen up her vengeance, 
While she receives her foul commission. 
O thou vile hag! in what dark cave or smoky hut 
Dost hatch thy hellish brood, and send them forth 
To pick the crumbs of comfort from those 
Whose honest nature earns and merits them ! 
Should this be true—and the strangeness of the place 
Almost confirms it—I wish my wife would come ! 
I'll lock the door till her return. 
Here he was murdered—and since, strange sights 
And noises have been seen and heard, 
Enough to daunt the stoutest heart. 
How still and dark it is !— 
—Ah—methought I heard a noise ! 
*T was somewhat strange—and yet—I’ve heard the like. 
—O—’twas the wind—no—"tis calm as thought— 
And nothing but the spirits of the air 
Could break this sleep of nature, and cheat 
The weary of their wonted rest, by lighting up the brain 
With ghostly images when none is near 
To beguile the hour with social chat. 
[Alarm at the door.] 

Ah !—have they come—the ghost and witch ! 
Is it for me 2—and why—what have J done ? 
[ Another.] 
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Who’s there ?—who’s there ? they come— 
Oh horrid sight !—clothed in the mantle of the grave, 
With wounds unseemly—stains of blood upon the visage, 
So deeply tinged as speaks the dire event. 
I am not thy murderer, and why—'tis gone ! 
I saw them through the keyhole dart, like liquid fire, 
And—ah, smoke of sulphur— twas fire I saw— 
Bluely it burnt around the old hag’s head ! 
[Another knocking. ] 
Again !—O ’tis for me ! 
Perhaps—my father—once—O foul suspicion—begone ! 
Courage, where art thou ? come forth ! 
A voice—I’l] turn the key, 
Though hell with all her fiendish brood be there— 
Though they should ride me over hill and dale. 
[Alarm again. | 
The same again !—I hoped they’d not return. 
My gun—my axe—I put it here, 
Yet do not find it.— 
Why do I tremble thus ! my strength 
Is almost gone— 
Perhaps a scream may fright them hence. 
[ Opens the door.| 
What, wife ! is it you ? 
Well, I’ve had a fearful hour indeed ! 
To you I owe the thanks of being undeceived. 





AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


’Tis October. The cowslip, oxlip, ‘dodecantheon,’ primrose, 
‘primula,’ polyanthos, daffodil, narcissus, jonquil, ‘ narcissi,’ 
hyacinth, harebell, ‘campanula’ and violet, are passed away. 
The pinks and roses, the tulips and anemones, the buttercups, 
and houstonia, have also faded and gone. ‘The gay verdure 
that spread along the sloping hill-side, carpeting each gentle un- 
dulation with living beauty, and stretching through the valleys in 





* This was intended for the last number, but for want of room was unavoidably post- 
poned to the present time. 
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brightness, giving joy to the enraptured beholder, has become 
changed to the russet brown of Autumn. 

The bright king-cup, that looked up with its varnished petals 
so primly upon the changing vernal sky ; the flaunting tulip, 
with its gorgeous corol, nodding in pride ; ; the modest and 
blushing rose, flinging its delicious ‘ aroma’ from the tall tangled 
grass and hedgerow-side ; ; the magnificent piony, peeping from 
behind the garden enclosure ; the drowsy poppy, with its notch- 
ed flower-leaves and seedy head, spreading its dazzling colors in 
light ; the red and purple columbine, with its cornuted nectaries, 
like a nest of young doves, nodding on its slender peduncle; 
the blue and white crocus, with its golden stigmas, reflecting the 
tints of the overarching sky ; the gentle snow-drop, with its ha- 
biliments of purity, stooping to the blast; the purple and spot- 
ted foxglove, with its nodding bells strung one above another, 
and dangling in the wind ; the trailing periwinkle, with its 
blue and white blossoms half concealed among the luxuriant 
foliage ; the feeble anemone ‘ nemorosa,’ with its fluttering petals 
trembling i in the gentlest breath of air; the prolific and numer- 
ous-flowered crown imperial, ° fritillaria, and amyrillis, with their 
clustering and dangling bells, swinging over the deep green: foli- 
age of their stems ; the perfume- “breathing balm, with its half- 
whirled sub-sessile flowers of scarlet ; the magnificent arum 

‘calla,’ with its horn-like, cream-colored spathe, and apparently 
jagged spadix ; the syringa, with its fragrant white flower; the 
fickle Persian lilac, with its various-colored and constantly 
changing blossoms ; the purple monks-hood, with its helm-shap- 
ed corolla and acrid foliage ; the blue and various-colored iris, 
with its two-valved spathe and reflected corol ; the white snow- 
ball, with its clustering compact flowers and radiating florets ; 
the flaming cardinal, with its spike of fire, stooping to dip its 
richly tinged blossoms in the babbling stream; these! these 
have all passed away—they are faded and gone! Their bright 
petals have long since been cast down to mingle with common 
earth, and their beauty has perished. 

But their rich charms still live fresh in our recollections. 
Their memory is pleasant ; and in less propitious seasons we 
often advert to the joyous period of their bright existence, when 
music was in the grove, and fragrance in each stirring zephyr— 
when every creature seemed exulting in the joy of its existence, 
as if endowed with a superabundance of life—when all around 
was beauty, harmony and love—when each flower-spangled 
dingle sent its rich tribute of melody from thousands of throats 
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that seemed strained to give vent to excessive delight, at the 
same time that it sent up its rich incense to mingle with that 
of thousands of surrounding blossoms. ‘This season of delight 
and love is over. ‘The flowers have faded, the music is hushed, 
and the morning and evening breeze no longer comes loaded 
with fragrance. Sober Autumn has at le ngth come, after an 
intervening Summer—and with it, its train of attendants. 

Though the Spring flowers’ are gone, they are succeeded by 
another generation of less fragrant, but scarcely less beautiful 
blossoms. The asters, with all their thousand varieties of pur- 
ple, pink and white, are seen scattered over our fields in bright 
clusters, like constellations in the heavens. ‘Their brilliant stars 
are looking out from every hedge and field border, like little 
gems clittering on radiant rods of emerald. In some, we might 

easily fancy we beheld a magnificent topaz gem, i diated with a 
border of pearls ; in others, pearls set in amethyst, or in rose 
quartz ; while others, assuming a more brilliant hue, in their ray 
florets, appear like a little circlet_ of rubies enchasing a central 
topaz or pearl. Others, with a white centre and yellow or pur- 
ple ray florets, or purple or yellow border, appear like magnifi- 
cent pearls set off with a circlet of the richest topaz, ame thyst, 
or ruby gems. 

These are scattered all over our fields, where they spring up 
spontaneously, and grow without culture ; while our gardens are 
beautified and teeming with the richest China and Indian varie- 
ties. Here we behold them interblending their bright blossoms 
of nearly every hue, and glowing in almost unrivaled charms. 

The convolvulus, also, at this season, is seen climbing up the 
sides of our houses, and spreading its trumpet flowers before 
our windows, or hanging them profusely upon the garden walls 
or fences. ‘The richest hues of purple, blue, pink, and white, 
are here seen blended with the beautiful emerald of 
foliage. 

The altheza, and its relative the holly-hock, also come at this 
late season to cheer us with their bright flowers. ‘They succes- 
sively unroll them to delight us with their beauties, till the re- 
lentless hand of Autumn has stripped them of all their leafy 
honors, and the one is consigned to the dust, and the other to 
the sleep of winter. 

The various amaranthine flowers likewise appear designed to 
decorate this sober season. ‘The drooping amaranth, the pen- 
dulous amaranth, ‘amaranthus melancholicus,’ the love-lies- 
jleeding, the globe amaranth, coxcomb, and many others, 
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with their rich clustering and often pendulous flowers, are seen 
stooping beside our garden walks and fences, and shedding their 
brilliant beauties to the rising and setting sun. When glittering 
in dew-drops, or after a shower at evening, we might fancy 
these rich clustering heads of flowers to be masses of amethysts 
and rubies, interspersed with glittering diamonds. 

The richly drooping or pendulous love-lies-bleeding, with its 
puny pink florets, is seen dangling in the breeze like a rich scar- 
let nodding plume; while near its side the diminutive globe- 
headed bachelors-button, ‘ amaranthus globosa,’ and crested 
coxcomb, ‘ amaranthus cristatus,’ like the head of a fowl, are 
seen glowing in all their brilliancy and beauty. 

The ‘gnaphalium’ tribe of amaranthine flowers—the life- 
-everlasting, Indian poesy, and cud-weed, with their white and 
snowy blossoms, are also seen all over our fields, whitening 
them with their cottony heads, and mingling charmingly with 
the bright yellow flowers of the solidago or golden-rods. 

The golden-rods of different hues, many of them of brilliant 
yellow, are seen clustering beside the walls and fences, and 
spreading over the fields ; while along the borders of the brooks 
and moist margins of the swamps, are seen the yellow ‘ jewel 
flowers,’ eardrops, balsams, ‘ impatiens’ or ‘ noli me tangeres,’ 
moving on their slender peduncles at the slightest breath of air, 
and emulating, in their brillant colors, the richest and most costly 
topaz eardrops. 

The tall sun-flower, ‘ helianthus,’ with deep yellow ray florets 
and ebony disk, is seen stooping in our gardens and court yards, 
Jooking down upon more diminutive flowers like a peering Poly- 
phemus or Goliath, or facing his parent sun and gazing on him 
in mimic splendor, obsequiously turning toward him and follow- 
ing him in his diurnal revolution. 

The yellow marygold, ‘ tagetes,’ and diminutive ‘ calendula’ 
or pot-marygold, are seen scattered along the borders of our 
graveled walks, and in our flowerpots, displaying their bright 
yellow flowers like globes of gold or the rich apples of the Hes- 
perides ; while near them the russet garbed mignonette, with its 
weed-like foliage and unostentatious and diminutive blossoms, 
stands breathing its rich perfumes, and filling the whole surround- 
ing air with its peerless fragrance. 

The ‘ mimosa sensativa,’ or sensitive plant of our hot-houses 
and flowerpots, is also at this late season in blossom. Its fine 
globose pink flowers, like heads of clover in form and like the 
softest down in appearance, contrast charmingly with the bright 
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emerald green of its finely-divided, feathery, ‘ pinnate ’ leaves, 
whose sustaining stems are so ‘ tremblingly alive ’ to every touch, 
as to shrink and collapse at the slightest approach of any exter- 
nal body. 

The nasturtion, ‘ grande capucine,’ Indian cress or tropeolum 
majus, ‘ guod nasem torquet,’ is also out with all its beauties to 
cheer and enliven us at this Jate season. ‘This ‘ trophy plant,’ 
as Linneus termed it, with its curious peltate or shield-like leaves 
and bright scarlet flowers, formed like the helmets of the ancient 
knights, and ‘ pierced through and through and stained with 
blood,’ is seen running up under our windows, or trailing on 
the ground, or perchance climbing upon and mantling the lat- 
tice work and vines of our bowers and arbors. 

The ‘ lathyrus odoratus,’ or sweet pea, with its beautiful pink, 
purple, and variegated papilionaceous or butterfly-shaped blossom, 
is also seen trailing upon the ground, or climbing, with its angu- 
lar stem, upon the slender threads stretched for it under our 
windows ; while at a short distance the geranium tribe, a nu- 
merous family—the ‘ pelargonum,’ with their flowers of all the 
varied hues of pink, purple, scarlet, white and red, and long and 
projecting pistils of the flowers like the beak of a crane, from 
which they take their name—are seen standing in our flower- 
pots, and glowing in all their brilliancy and beauty. ‘The rich 
foliage of some of their varieties, when bruised or broken, sends 
forth an exquisite fragrance that fills the whole surrounding air 
with delight. 

The magnificent dahlia, from Mexico, with its rich coronal of 
crimson, scarlet or pink, and sometimes of yellow or white, is 
still seen beautifying our walks and garden borders with its 
bright blossoms and green leaves ; while the humbler coreopsis, 
tickweed-sunflower, or burr-marygold, with its dark purple 
centre and yellow ray, is seen studding the parterre in a 
motley and varied flush of beauty. 

The purple or mountain, and vermel-rimmed or pink and 
white daisies, ‘ bellis,’ these ‘ruby gems,’ are yet in flower: 
and the blue, white, pink and dark purple larkspur, ‘ delphinium,’ 
with their dolphin-shaped or fish-like nectaries, like a fisher- 
man’s horn, when separate, but collectively like the foot and 
toes of a lark, are seen still decorating our flower-plats with 
their curiously formed and brilliant blossoms. 

The clustering flowers of the hydrangias, though somewhat 
faded, are still left for us to look upon around our homes ; and 
now and then a solitary ox-eye is seen still looking over our 
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fields, while the various and numerous tribe of Indian chrysanthe- 
nums, with all their splendid hues of purple, pink and gold, with 
every intermediate tint, are seen waving in light, and throwing 
their brilliancy upon the dazzled sight of the enraptured be- 
holder. 

The hare-bell and canterberry-bells, ‘ campanula,’ still pre- 
sent us with now and then a solitary flower dangling in the chill 
breeze of Autumn ; and the clambering honeysuckle, ‘ lonicera,’ 
with its red, yellow, and pink flowers, still climbs in foliage up- 
on our Casements. 

These—all these, and numerous other flowers, yet remain to 
cheer us with their brilliant beauties, through the sober months 
of Autumn, when nature seems about to put off her green robe 
‘and to prepare for a season of repose, in this ‘twilight of the 
year.’ But these, though brilliant and beautiful, must all in 
their turn pass away and perish. ‘They, like the Spring flowers, 
have their season of brilliancy and beauty, after which they 
must go down to the dust like their predecessors of the vernal 
year, and commingle with their constituent elements. Thus, 
like the generations of men, they rise, bloom, and fade, in end- 
less succession, with the revolving seasons. 

Though a Winter of apparent oblivion intervenes, when na- 
ture seems lost to all its beauties and charms, another Spring 
shall return, with its birds and flowers, and restore again the 
bright landscape in all its freshness and loveliness. ‘Thus Nature, 
in its eternal change, is successively renewed ; and each suc- 
cessive season returns to man in all its primitive freshness with 
undiminished energies. 

So man himself—though Age may divest him of his beauties 
and destroy his energies, and ‘Time at length, with his revolving 
years, merge him in ‘the shadows of the grave, where the veil 
of a temporary oblivion must be drawn between him and us— 
will again be resuscitated to new energy, and renewed to the 
charms of a brighter existence. B. 





Entuustasm.—A mother should give her children a super- 
fluity of enthusiasm, that after they have lost all they will lose 
on mixing with the world, enough may still remain to prompt 
and support them through great actions. A cloak should be 
of three-pile, to keep its gloss in wear. 
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THE MAIDEN FROM A FOREIGN LAND. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, FOR THE BOSTON 
LITERARY MAGAZINE. 









Amone poor shepherds in a vale, 
Was seen at every op’ning year— 

When figst the lark begins his tale, 
A Maiden, wonderful and fair. 


Her coming scattered blessings wide, 
And gladdened every heart ; 

The rude and scoffing turned aside, 
And, awed, forgot their art. 


Her hand was filled with richest fruits 
And flowers of every die, 

Whose growth a kinder nature suits— 
A lovelier clime—a brighter sky. 


To each she dealt her lib’ral store ; 

To this the fruit, to that the flower :— 
The youth—the old and crippled poor— 
Alike went thankful from her bower. 


But last there came, with modest look, 
A beautiful and loving pair :— 
And they the choicest off ’ring took— 
A flower, the fairest of the fair. 


’ Cambridge, October 16, 1832. 





THE PORTRAIT.—A SKETCH. 





From an English Magazine. 


Yes—at last I was fairly in love! and with what? A por- 
trait !—but such a one ! 

The exhibition had only just opened ; I had gone to sce it 
on the third day, and scarcely had I advanced a dozen paces 
into the grand room, when I felt myself riveted to the spot. 
‘ What’s the matter ?’ inquired Armstrong. I heard him, but 
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felt as if the faculties of speech were suspended. He repeated 
the question, but to no purpose. ‘Are you dreaming ?’ at 
length he exclaimed—* What is the matter with you ?’ 

‘Do you know the original of that portrait ?’ inquired I. 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Look at the number in the book. Well, what says it ?’ 

‘ Portrait of a young lady, by E. F.’ 

‘ And who is E. F. ?’ 

‘] know not.’ 

‘A plague upon all initials,’ exclaimed I; ‘1 would give 
the world to know the name of the artist.’ 

‘Vl try and find him out for you, my boy,’ rejoined the 
kindest-hearted fellow in Dublin. 


¢ Oh, there are looks and tones that dart 
An instant sunshine through the heart ! 
As if the soul that minute caught 

Some treasure it through life had sought ; 
As if the very lips and eyes 

Predestined to have all our sighs, 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before us then ! ’ 


repeated I to myself, as I stood gazing upon the voiceless, 
sightless picture ! 

Twas a full-length—a front view, in the attitude of advanc- 
ing—a maid of auburn tresses ; the complexion fair ; the eyes, 
a deep blue ; the lips—carnations—slightly apart, as though 
the sweet breath were issuing through them ; the bosom deli- 
cately full-veiled by a kerchief of gauze, all but one spot of 
dazzling whiteness ; the waist tapering to the critical point, 
beyond which firmness and grace take leave of tenuity, and 
from the zone of which the lines of the lower part of the figure 
flowed outwards and downwards in a curve of noble richness ; 
an ankle and an instep, like the rest—symmetry ! ‘The arms— 
which were bare from something more than half way above the 
elbows—were beautiful ; her right hand was covered with a 
slove, and held another, leaving her left one the voucher of a 
virgin palm! No ring was on the finger. 

‘Tis time to go,’ said Armstrong, slapping me on the shoul- 
der ; ‘ the exhibition closes at four.’ 

Three hours had | been poring upon it !—* Four !’ ex- 
claimed I. 

‘ It wants ten minutes of it.’ 

‘ And have you found out the artist ?’ 


‘ No.’ 


* * * * 
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Not a day did I miss the exhibition. As soon as I entered 
the room | took my seat before the portrait, and there I remain- 
ed till every one else was gone. No doubt I was the object of 
frequent remark. I often heard a whispering nearme. Some- 
times I caught a glimpse of a smile, suddenly suppressed. On 
one occasion | seemed to give no small umbrage to a gentle- 
man who stood in front of me. A lady was leaning on his arm. 
I had heard a sigh so deep, that, in spite of my absorption, it 
attracted my notice. | withdrew my eyes from the portrait, 
and they fell on the lady, who was in the act of turning away ; 
but I encountered the gaze of her companion, whose counte- 
nance betrayed an expression of mingled impatience and resent- 
ment, so strong, that my own began to lour, and I was on the 
point of starting from my chair, when he looked another way, 
and conducted his companion to the opposite side of the room. 
She wore a cloak, and was veiled. 1 was surprised at the inci- 
dent. I never after entered the exhibition without looking 
about for the gentleman and his fair friend, but I never met 
them there again. 

* * * * * * 

‘Hang the exhibition !’ exclaimed Armstrong ; ‘ you shall 
take a lounge with me this morning.’ I was on the point of 
walking in, when he thrust his arm through mine, and took me 
by main force along with him. 

‘That woman has a figure!’ cried he. I listened, but 
noticed not the object of remark. My eyes were in the 
exhibition. 

‘ Her waist,’ continued he, is as natural as her neck—which 
she carries so well. She doesn’t squeeze it. ‘There is too 
much pliancy there for much constraint.’ We were walking in 
Sackville Street ; which, from noon till dinner-time, may be 
called the Mall of Dublin. ‘ The fall of her shoulders,’ added 
he, ‘ is the most graceful thing imaginable !_ Do you mark it?’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied I, poring upon the figure in the exhibition 
room. 

‘So much for her back,’ resumed Armstrong. ‘We have 
not seen her face yet, but the pleasure is at hand. She’ll be 
sure to turn at the end of the street. Depend upon it, she and 
her fair friend have not put on their bonnets and shawls for 
nothing but a walk to the Rotunda and back again. Slacken 
your pace,’ continued he. ‘ Now for it! Has a well-turned 
ankle never played you a trick ? For once that. I have been 
obliged to one for a handsome face, | may reckon on fifty intro- 
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ductions to a homely one. Now for it, my lad! Right about 
wheel. By Jupiter, she’s an angel !’ 

I mechanically raised my eyes, There was the portrait in 
living flesh and blood before me! Our eyes met—lI stopped 
short—she hesitated too—colored—and the next moment she 
and her companion passed on. We followed. 

How my heart beat! Its agitation became almost insup- 
portable as we drew near the other end of the street, where I 
hoped they would turn again. They were within three or four 
yards of it—they slackened their pace. Kind fortune! ‘ Are 
you ready ?’ exclaimed a voice. ‘They stopped—a gentleman 
had accosted them out of a barouche, that had drawn up to the 
side of the flags. ”T'was the identical individual, the peculiarity 
of whose deportment had struck me in the exhibition room. 
He sprung out of the carriage, handed the fair partners in, and, 
stepping in after them, they drove off. 

‘ Whither are you going like a madman?’ exclaimed Arm- 
strong. 

‘'To follow them!’ replied I, scarce conscious of what 
to do. 

‘Follow your dinner !’ rejoined he ; ‘ or rather wait upon 
it. You are engaged at six o’clock, and have to go home, 
dress, and be at Kingstown in that ample space of time.’ It 
was five. ‘Come,’ continued he; ‘is it tumbling into love you 
are about ? And do you think there is but one beautiful wo- 
man in Dublin ?’ 

‘ But one in the world !’ exclaimed [. 

‘Then, by my conscience,’ rejoined he, ‘ there is no such 
place in the world like Dublin !’ 

‘I went home, dressed, and drove in a car to Kingstown. 
A joyous party—but nothing could get me out of Sackville 
Street. I was abstracted, restless, impatient of the restraint of 
company ; anxious to be gone, without knowing whither to go. 
The evening had scarcely commenced when I stole away. I 
hastened home, and flung myself into bed: and, in bed, I was 
still in Sackville Street. 

Sackville Stree-—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday—every 
day in the following week ; but not a glimpse of the living por- 
trait. ‘Hang you!’ exclaimed Armstrong, planting himself 
right before me, about half an hour after I had commenced 
another week’s promenade. ‘I never saw such a fool, when 
you take a fancy into your head! I want a pair of gloves— 
step with me to Grafton Street.’ And to Grafton Street the 
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incorrigible Armstrong literally dragged me. ‘This is the 
shop,’ cried ae, entering one upon the right hand ; ‘and by 
the powers ! ! there stands your Venus herself, fitting her fair 
hand! Upto her, by Mars!’ whispered he. There stood, 
indeed, the incomparable original of the portrait—her female 
companion along with her. She had been choosing some gloves 
from several parcels, which lay open upon the counter. She 
had just taken up a pair—one of which she was about to try 
on. It fitted her. ‘ This will do,’ remarked she to the mis- 
tress of the shop. ‘I shall take balf a dozen pair, and send 
three dozen of different sizes after me.’ The gloves were 
white. Just then our eyes encountered. Her face in a mo- 
ment became crimson, and then all at once turned to a deadly 
pale ; she seemed gasping, as it were, for breath. 1 saw she 
was ill, and sprang forward, and caught her as I thought she 
was about to drop. She looked in my face as her color slowly 
returned ; gently, and without any expression of displeasure, 
disengage d herself, and snatching the arm of her friend— 
‘Come,’ said she, heaving a sigh, which reminded me of one 
which [ had heard in the exhibition room. 

My heart was in tumult. ‘The look of her male companion 
—the sigh—the blusbh—the blush again—the strangeness of its 
sudden vanishing—and then the sigh again! W bat was I to 
conclude ? They had scarcely got into the street when I fol- 
lowed them. 

They proceeded up Grafton Street into Stephen’s Green. I 
kept about half a dozen yards behind them. They took the 

right hand side of the square, and in crossing the end of Coffee 

Street, passed one of those se mi-gentlemen, whose only occu- 
pation is idleness, and who instantly followed them, keeping 
between them and me. He drew nearer—I saw what he was 
about—and scarcely had he touched the arm of the fair crea- 
ture when I collared him. 1 had caught a Tartar! He was 
accomplished in an art, in which | had never felt any ambition 
to excel. I let him go, thinking I had a gentleman to deal 
with ; and scarcely was he at liberty, when I was stretched, in 
a state of insensibility, upon the street. 

When I came to myself, the first thing of which I was 
sensible was the pressure of a hand upon my temples. I 
looked up. It was hers—she was chafing me. The sight of 
her recalled at once the full possession of my faculties Boul 
looked around, and saw we were alone. I sprung from a couch 
upon which I had been stretched, and throwing myself at the 
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fair creature’s feet, poured forth the passion of my soul in a 
strain of vehement eloquence, of which before that moment I 
had never been the master. She listened to me without lifting 
her eyes, till I was silent. ‘Then slowly raising them, she fixed 
them upon me with an expression that pierced me to the soul, 
and gave me indescribable anguish. ‘ ‘The designs of Provi- 
dence are inscrutable,’ said she, with another deep-drawn sigh. 
‘1 know not to what it has destined me! Forget me, Sir !— 
Forget me! Would to heaven—!’ 

‘Il can wait no longer !’ said her friend, looking into the 
parlor. 

She started upon her feet—for she had been sitting—and 
hastily moved a step or two towards the door. I as hastily 
followed her, catching her by the hand to detain her—‘ Would 
to heaven what?’ I exclaimed. 

‘That | had never seen you,’ was her reply ; and by a 
sudden effort she withdrew the hand which I was holding. 

‘Follow me not!’ added she. ‘Attempt not to detain 
me!’ Her hand was upon the lock of the door. She paused 
—looked at me till her eyes seemed to strain again—raised her 
right hand to her lips. | waited not to allow her to complete 
the action which I anticipated—I sprang towards her—she van- 
ished, closing the door after her ; in the act of re-opening which, 
I heard the hall-door shut ; I followed, and tried to open it. 
In my trepidation I could not find the way. It was presently 
opened from without, and the servant entered, followed by a 
person whom I concluded to be her master, and who opposed 
my egress. An explanation ensued. It was a medical gen- 
tleman, whom the servant had gone for. She had been 
alone in the house, immediately opposite where I was knocked 
down—had witnessed the transaction—and readily suffered me 
to be brought in, attended by the lovely being in whose cause 
I had suffered. I hastily recompensed each, and sallied forth, 
but all traces of the dear unknown one was lost. It totally 
escaped my recollection at the time, that by applying at the 
glove shop, I could have got a clue to her. 

I rose the next morning in a state of bodily, as well as men- 
tal fever, and wandered through the streets as chance directed 
me. In turning a corner, [ came right against somebody. 

‘Hollo!’ cried Armstrong. ‘Are you walking in your 
sleep ? Rouse you, my merry man! Heavens !’ he exclaim- 
ed, when I looked at him, ‘what the mischief is the matter 
with you?’ J unburthened my heart to him, as we walked 
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together. As we were passing St. Thomas’, a friend of his 
issued from the church, and apparently in a state of considera- 
ble excitation. ‘What’s the matter with you ?’ exclaimed 
Armstrong. 

‘A murder is doing in that church !’ 

‘A murder !’ 

‘ Yes ; they are sacrificing a young heart to Plutus. J know 
the parties. ‘The story is told in three words. It is the daugh- 
ter of an English gentleman of reduced circumstances. She 
has taken the fancy. of a young man of fortune, who has just 
returned from his travels. Her heart was disengaged, and her 
parents prevailed upon her to accept him. She rues the con- 
sent which has been wrung from her. ‘They have brought her 
to the church. For this half hour have they been trying to 
prevail upon her to allow the ceremony to proceed. I never 
saw such a scene! How they can stand it, I know not ; but, 
for my part, it was too much for me, and | was obliged to come 
away.’ 

The truth flashed across me. I broke from Armstrong, and 
rushed into the church. It was she! I met them bearing her 
fainting from the altar, supported by the man whose se owl I 
had encountered in the exhibition room. The knot had been 
tied! As they passed by me, I stood like an idiot—I spoke 
not—I moved not—they went out of the church—all power of 
reflection or action seemed to have deserted me. I mechani- 
cally submitted to the guidance of Armstrong, who, with his 
friend, conducted me home. 

‘Come,’ said I, suddenly starting up, after I had sat, as 
Armstrong has assured me, for upwards of two hours without 
speaking—* Come, I shall embark to-night for England !’ 

He did not attempt to dissuade me. ‘I shall accompany 
you, my lad,’ said he. 

We had but few arrangements to make ; nevertheless, when 
we arrived at Kingstown, we were too late for the packet ; she 
had sailed an hour before. 

‘ What shall we do ?’” asked Armstrong. 

‘ Take up our quarters here till to-morrow evening,’ replied 
J. ‘I shall not set foot in Dublin again.’ 

‘Content!’ rejoined Armstrong. 

It came on a dreadful night—wind, rain, and thunder. “T'was 
a relief to the chaos of my heart—the tempest was in unison 
with it. 1 watched an opportunity, and stealing out, went down 
to the beach. The night was terrifically grand. As far as the 
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eye could reach, there was nothing but one undulating, heav- 
ing sheet of foam. You could scarcely hear the thunder for 
the breakers. I discerned a party at a distance, busy about 
something. I approached them. A vessel was in the offing 
on the bar, and they were about to launch the life-boat; they 
had almost accomplished their purpose, when one of the crew 
was struck down and stunned—they could not tell. with what. 
Obeying an impulse, for which I could not account, but which 
probably owed its origin to an utter recklessness of life, I made 
a rush, and sprung into the boat—‘ I can pull an oar, my lads!’ 
I exclaimed—‘ Lay to, and tug away!’ 

We slowly approached the ship. As we neared her, we saw 

that the crew had taken to the boat, which was pulling from 
‘her. We hailed it. Our cry was answered. It disappeared. 
We hailed it again—again. No reply. It had gone down! 
We looked at one another and shuddered, but spoke not. We 
were now alongside of the wreck. Upon the poop, the only 
part above the water, stood two individuals, who watched us 
without speaking, We rowed to leeward of the vessel, took 
them off, and, after ascertaining that there was not another soul 
on board, made back and reached the shore. 

It was a man and a woman whom we had rescued. Wecon- 
veyed them to the inn—the female was consigned to the charge 
of the landlady. Armstrong and I undertook the task of at- 
tending to her companion, whom we soon equipped with dry 
apparel from our own trunks, and easily prevailed upon to take 
a seat at our board, which was spread for supper. 

He spoke little at first, except to thank us—especially me, 
who had been instrumental in preserving him. He was a Por- 
tuguese, but spoke English with considerable fluency. 

‘ Many a time, Sir,’ ‘said he, ‘ have I cursed your country, but 
now I bless it.’ 

‘ Cursed it!’ echoed Armstrong. 

‘Yes, Sir, Pll not deny it—nor need [. That girl whom 
you have saved from a watery grave is my sister ; death per- 
haps would have been a blessing to her—and to me. Yet it is 
an appalling thing when it comes.’ 

We wished for an explanation of this, but from delicacy were 
silent. It came, however, of his own accord. A foreigner had 
fallen in love with her—married her—and deserted her a few 
months after their nuptials. Her brother and she were in pur- 
suit of him ; and after tracing him through Spain, France, Italy 
and Germany, had at length got a clue to him in this country. 

B. L. M.—NO. VII. VOL. I. 28 
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The story was an exceedingly affecting one, and proved the 
darkest obliquity of principle upon the part of the offender. 

Scarcely was it finished, when the landlady abruptly entered 
the room. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said she, ‘ what is to be done ?’ 

‘ My sister!’ exclaimed the young man, starting up in an 
agony of apprehension. 

‘ Your sister is safe and well, Sir, and sound asleep, for what 
I know ; but there is another in ‘the house, who, if I mistake not, 
would give all she is mistress of to be the occupant of her bed. 

At this moment we heard a shriek. It came from the room 
below. Armstrong and I rushed down stairs, followed by the 
stranger and the landlady. The cry was repeated. 

‘He will use force!’ exclaimed the landlady. I heard no 
more. I was foremost—I burst open the door of the apart- 
ment. What were my emotions at beholding the mistress of my 
heart—the fainting bride of the morning—on her knees before 
the man who had espoused her. He was holding her. At sight 
of me she sprung upon her feet, and rushed into my arms. 

‘1 will not be his wife !’ she exclaimed. ‘Ihave been forced 
to the altar—I knew not what I did. It was mockery. _ I will 
not be his wife. ‘They deceived me into accompanying him— 
deserted me and left me in his power. I will not be his wife !’ 

He stood pale and trembling with rage. We all remained 
motionless, looking now at him “and now at one another. He 
cast his eyes about the room, as if in search of something ; they 
rested upon a trunk which lay upon one of the chairs; he ap- 
proached it—opened it—took out a pair of pistols—cocked 
them, and approached me. At this moment the Portuguese 
rushed past me, and caught him by the throat. 

‘Villain !’ exclaimed the Portuguese. The pistols fell on the 
ground. ‘They knew each other. Imagine the conclusion of 
the scene. Imagine the scene that followed it in a month after, 
when I saw the Portrait in my own room—and the Original at 
my side, my willing wife ! 





Tue best way to silence a talkative person is never to 
interrupt him. Do not snuff the candle, and it will go out 
of itself. 


Buried Friendship.— Fashion. 


BURIED FRIENDSHIP. 


Tue weary Sun hath sunk in Ocean’s breast ; 
Fast, o’er the orient, clouds their shadows fling ; 
In the mute grove the cushat shuts her wing : 

Yet lingering rays illuminate the west— 

A trembling, beautiful, and chastened light, 

That still reveals the rock and winding rill, 
Paints every wood, and sleeps on every hill, 

And softens down the frown of coming night :— 

Thus, in the sombre chambers of the dead, 

W hen those the heart loves best forever lie, 
Still with us dwells their lovely memory, 

Which sweetens e’en the bitter tears we shed, 

Chases the sad and pining spirit’s gloom, 

And weaves a halo round their dreary tomb. 

[London Literary Gazette. |] 





FASHION. 


‘ Tuere, I haven’t a single fashionable sleeve in the world!’ ex- 
claimed one of our votaries of fashion, with the greatest con- 
sternation depicted in her countenance, as a friend of hers, ar- 
rayed in all the glory of mutton-legged sleeves, had just freed 
her from the ennui of a morning visit. But she could not long 
say the same of herself, with any shadow of truth. The mil- 
liner was forthwith sent for, new clothes ordered from the shops, 
and after a few days of the greatest anxiety and trouble, lest 
the fashion should change before her dresses were finished, she 
had the pleasure—exquisite to be sure to most of the fair sex— 
of sporting a pair of six yard sleeves through the streets, with a 
couple of arms in them. And all this ‘ fuss’ and trouble is to 
be gone through with, every time the fashion varies ; that is to 
say, every three months at least. And what is the occasion of 
all this? Fashion—something which at the present time has 
more influence in civilized society than almost any other one 


thing. For what beside would make half the people so silly, 
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so absolutely crazy, as we now frequently see them, in the pur- 
suit of a particular color or form of dress, which may happen 
to be in vogue? Upon what other subject will the ‘ fair part 
of creation’ manifest so much attention and eagerness, as upon 
that of fashion? Indeed, what besides forms the subject of 
conversation in two-thirds of all their private coteries and as- 
semblies? What else would make them transform themselves 
from the fair creatures nature has made them, into all sorts of 
queer shapes and monstrous forms? or make them bear with 
patience, nay with pleasure, innumerable inconveniences and 
even absolute pain? What besides would make them expose 
themselves to wasting disease, in its most terrible forms, but the 
desire of being fashionable ? 

And what is this Fashion, that is thus leading men and wo- 
men by the nose? Is it material or immaterial? Or is it 
something like the cholera, that stalks over the world, claiming its 
thousands, no one knowing whence it comes or whither i 
goes? And now again what is fashion? what are some of the 
principal ingredients in its composition? Considering it in its 
literal and original sense, it is a particular custom, whether of 
thinking, dressing, or in fact of acting in any manner whatever, 
which prevails generally in a community ; but there are con- 
comitant circumstances, which have become so strongly attach- 
ed to it, that it is almost impossible to separate them from 
it even in thought. Such, for example, is the spirit of change, 
which forms so large a part of all our notions of it. For 
what would fashion be, at the present day, if it were not con- 
tinually changing? It would no longer be fashion, in the sense 
we now consider it, but would degenerate into long-established 
custom, which, as we said before, is its literal meaning. So we 
see that now we cannot form « any good idea of fashion but as 
connected with change. What manner either of thinking, act- 
ing, or dressing, will continue in fashion for more ‘than six 
months? Indeed, can there be a single instance of its remain- 
ing stationary half that time? On the contrary, there are a 
thousand examples ox its fickleness ; so many, that if we think 
for a moment, we must come to the conclusion that it changes 
as often as the man thought it did, who, when he had bought a 
cap for his wife, rode his horse to death for fear that some new 
form of head-gear would come in vogue before he got home. 

Another requisite to form any perfect idea of fashion, as it 
now exists, is that it should have its origin from such person or 
persons as are the least respectable for talent and virtues. 
What political opinion is now said to be strictly in fashion, ex- 
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cept it originates from puppyish office-seekers, or more puppyish 
demagogues? What new fashion in literature, or even in relig- 
ion, is not introduced by little minds, who not being able to 
rise above the world into a higher atmosphere, try, by every 
means in their power, to keep others in the same dirty and 
muddy path with themselves? To whom does the setting of 
the fashion in dress belong? Very often to individuals whose 
only ideas—if indeed they have any, which many very much 
doubt—are about themselves or the clothes that cover them. 
And these are the creatures whom the rest of mankind—the 
talented, the beautiful, the virtuous—strive to imitate and fol- 
low by every means in their power ! 

It may be as well here, perhaps, to consider fashion strictly as 
it regards dress, leaving its influence on other things to be 
discussed at some future time. In the first place, then, upon 
what particular intellectual power or desire does fashion depend 
for the influence it possesses over people in general? One 
thing is certain, that this principle must be one of the strongest 
and most powerful, else we cannot account for the great power 
it exercises on people who are sensible and rational on matters 
in general, but on this one point are most supremely foolish and 
absurd. ‘Taking all things into consideration, I think that fash- 
ion is mainly dependent upon the love of novelty, and the de- 
sire of imitating whatever is seen in others—principles strongly 
developed in the minds of all. The love of something new 
leads us continually to change what has been tried, for what is 
yet uncertain, and therefore may be better or at least more 
agreeable. And when the change has once been effected, its 
prevalence is easily accounted for by the love of imitation, or 
rather the fear of not doing as others do, coming in to assist that 
of novelty. Whether this theory is or is not true, we leave to 
metaphysicians to decide ; at any rate, it is the most probable 
one we can now think of. 

And now having given the best account we are able of the 
causes on which fashion depends for its influence, let us consider 
its immediate effects on the appearance simply of mankind. 
Let us judge, from the facts of the case, if the control it exer- 
cises over dress contributes most to disfigure or to adorn; and 
let us take the present female dress as an example to judge by— 
which is perfectly fair, considering, as we have said before, that 
the makers of the fashion are the least respectable for talent and 


genius, and so are just as likely to err at one time as at another, 
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in the male as well as in the female dress. Are not all our 
ideas of the beautiful, derived from nature, shocked by the ap- 
pearance of a female arrayed in the paraphernalia of a mod- 
ern belle? Indeed it seems to be the desire of all who now 
dress ‘ a la mode,’ to deviate as far as possible from nature, to 
entirely destroy the effect of all her beautiful proportions. For 
what other purpose can the sleeves now in vogue serve, which 
on a delicate woman look very much as the hide of a mammoth 
ox would appear on a puny calf? or the enormous body 
of the gown, containing an ample sufliciency of cloth to fur- 
nish a seventy-four gun | ship with a good portion of her sails? 
As for the trimming of the upper-works, the head-gear, we 
cannot be sure of what we are w riting about, it changes so of- 
ten. Sometimes it is so small that it renders the nasal protu- 
berance and other prominent parts of the face liable to divers 
accidents, such as being frost-bitten, being pelted by rain, hail 
and snow, and coming in contact with lamp-posts and sundry 
other hard substances. ‘Then again they are so large as to pre- 
vent one from coming near enough to recognize the features con- 
tained within the vast volumes of silk or straw, without the as- 
sistance of a telescope of the first magnitude. But now let us 
consider the different parts of the dress together, as one whole, 
and what in the world does it resemble? Nothing that | can 
think of, but a vast oblong (the enormity of the sleev es filling up 
the cavity of the waist, which by the way generally presents a 
pretty rood example of reductio ad infinitum), composed of 
cloth of different materials, cordage, whalebone, and human 
flesh. 

But, after all, if the fashion did no more than disfigure the 
‘ fairer part of creation,’ it would be of little consequence. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the case. It is the cause of almost innu- 
merable inconveniences, both private and public, which, taken 
together, make it an absolute nuisance. Who, for example, has 
not felt vexed, nay absolutely angry, that has been prevented 
from coming within reasonable ear-shot of a lady, by the vast 
masses of envelopes in which she is rolled, when being ina 
tender mood he has wanted to say something pretty to her, 
without being particularly desirous it should be heard by every 
one near. Then there is another greater inconvenience yet. 
This abominable and ever-to-be-detested fashion has put an end 
to many good old customs. Formerly we might see two 
women, after an absence of any length of time whether long or 
short, on meeting, rush into each other’s arms, embrace, kiss, 
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&c. strictly according to the rules of the sentimental, as laid 
down by the most approved writers on the subject. But now, 
alas! we can no longer expect such an exhibition. Indeed it 
is well that it is not attempted ; for what a tremendous concus- 
sion, what a terrible crash of whalebone, cordage, hoops, &c. 
would be produced by a sentimental embrace between two fash- 
ionable belles of the present day! Formerly a man might be 
permitted to give a kiss of friendship to a pretty cousin, or any 
other clever female friend ; but now this is also done away with. 
In fact, a lady is now fairly surrounded by a row of defences, 
like an enemy shut up in a strong garrison, which it is impossible 
to carry either by storm or siege ; so that the disappointed gen- 
tleman is prev ented from taking what rightfully belongs to him, 
though tempted by lips as red as carmine and sweeter than the 
concentrated essence of all the roses in creation. 

But besides the private inconveniences attendant upon fash- 
ion, there are others of a more serious and public nature, the 
principal of which is the following. ‘The poorer classes, those 
that have to depend on their daily earnings for their own sup- 
port and that of their families, are ruining ‘themselves by a fool- 
ish desire of emulating the rich in dress. No farmer, no me- 
chanic, can more than barely support himself when he is obliged 
to get as much cloth for his wife’s or daughter’s sleeves as would 
be sufficient to make two or three reasonable sized gowns. And 
this will always be the case as long as the poorer class can by 
any means obtain money. 

And now I would ask, is there any way of remedying this 
defect in the character of our people, of putting an end to an 
influence which is so prejudicial to the interests of our coun- 
try? If there is, it ought certainly to be made known to the 
public. I will venture to propose a way of doing this, hoping 
that it may bring others to give their attention to the same 
subject. Could there not be a sort of national form of dress 
devised, which should take the place of the present absurdities ? 
I] see nothing unreasonable in the idea. Let some of our mat- 
rons most distinguished by their station, talents and virtues, as- 
semble and contrive a particular form of dress, according to the 
best of their taste and judgment, and let it be adhered to for a 
short time by the most influential in society, and it would soon 
become prevalent among the great body of the people. Why 
must our American ladies, who are so truly free in everything 
else, be trammeled in their dress by forms the most absurd and 
ridiculous ? Why must they ever be subjected to the capricious 
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dictates of French and English millivers, instead of following 
their own better taste? Why cannot we adhere to a national 
dress, from principles of patriotism, as well as the Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Turks, and other nations, who retain theirs more from 
ignorance and pride than anything else ? 

I have addressed these remarks principally to the ¢ fair sex,’ 
being certain that if they profit by them, and once put aside the 
follies of fashion, the other sex will soon follow their example. 
=. 








SONG. 


Srr by the Summer sea, 
Thou whom scorn wasteth, 
And let thy musing be 
Where the flood hasteth ; 
Mark how o’er ocean’s breast 
Rolls the hoar billow’s crest— 
Such deem his thought’s unrest 
Who of love tasteth. 


Griev’st thou that hearts should change ? 
Lo, where life reigneth, 
Or the free sight may range, 
What long remaineth ? 
Spring with her flowers shall die, 
Fast fades the gilded sky, 
And the pale moon on high 
Ceaselessly waneth. 





Smile, then, oh greatly wise ! 
And if love sever 
Bonds which thy soul doth prize, 
: Such was it ever. 
Deep as the rolling seas, 
Soft as the twilight breeze, 
But of more truth than these 


Boast could it never. 
[London Literary Gazette. ] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir. .A Christmas and New 
Year’s Present. Boston: published by Gray & Bowen. 
1833. 


WE have been very politely favored with a view of the forth- 
coming number of the Toxen for 1833. 

We observe that the Philadelphia Souvenir and Boston To- 
ken have this season been united. ‘They are both comprised 
ii this beautiful volume, which seems to possess, in a concentrat- 
ed form, the beauties and merits of both. ‘The same genius and 
mechanical skill that were exerted in perfecting the two, have 
this year been exhausted upon this alone. The plates are of 
the most exquisite workmanship, and inferior to those of no 
English annual of this class, if we except the Kerrpsake. 
Many of the literary performances are superior to those even 
of this noted work. 

Among the periodical trash and rubbish with which the world 
is inundated at the present time, it is refreshing to meet occa- 
sionally with a volume like the one before us. We read and 
re-read it with untiring delight. Every page is sparkling with 
the impress of genius. At each successive perusal we feel re- 
newed pleasure and behold new beauties. Our minds are here 
charmed with the most brilliant and glowing conceptions, clothed 
in the richest language. ‘The public have but justly to appre- 
ciate the merits of this performance, and it must meet with an 
ample patronage. 

Literary productions, like gems, should be estimated by their 
quality, and not by their magnitude. In this case the public 
would place a high value upon this performance. Its contents 
are the most finished productions of some of our most finished 
writers. It is not a volume to be read and then thrown by and 
consigned to oblivion, but to be cherished as a valuable treasure— 
as an unexhausted fund of refined amusement and instruction. 
Its contents are a rich intellectual banquet, to which we may re- 
turn at intervals with renewed delight, and from which we may 
retire invigorated and refreshed. 

We have given our readers a foretaste of the rich treat pre- 
pared for them by the publishers of this work, by making an 
extract at the commencement of this number. 
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As the publishers of the Token have this year spared no 
pains or expense to cater for the refined taste of the literary 
community, it is sincerely hoped and believed that the tasteful 
and wealthy will in return duly appreciate and reward these 
exertions in their behalf. By so doing, the work may be con- 
tinued in future years. It is no small credit to Boston, as well 
as New England, that a work of this kind can thus tastefully be 
got up and meet with sufficient patronage to sustain it. It argues 
well for the taste of the community. 

Seven numbers of the Souvenir, and five of the Token, 
have already appeared. 

The ‘'Talisman,’ of New York, all the poetry of which we be- 
lieve was furnished by Bryant, was discontinued in 1830. It 
reached only its third number. 

The English work entitled the ‘ Keepsake,’ was got up for the 
benefit of the English gentry and nobility. No expense was 
spared to render it perfect in its kind. ‘Indeed, nearly all its 
writers are persons of the highest rank in the British nation. _ It 
is no small praise of the Token of 1833, therefore, to say that 
it nearly equals the Keepsake. 

The ‘ Forget-me-not,’ ‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ ‘ Winter’s 
Wreath,’ ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ ‘ Bijou,’ < Iris,’ and other British 
Annuals, will hardly compare with the Token of this year. 
The ‘ Landscape Annual,’ by the celebrated Mr. Roscoe, and 
Heath’s ‘ Picturesque Annual,’ are very different works from 
the preceding. 

Among the list of writers for the Token this year, are the 
names of Pierpont, Flint, Gray, Mellen, Thomson, Sherry, 
Thatcher, Holmes, Cushing, Grey, Vane, Manners, Vere, 
Mrs. Sigourney , Miss Gould, and Miss Sedgwick. ‘There 
are likewise several anonymous pieces, and pieces by ‘ authors 
of’ certain productions, the names of whom we have not the 
pleasure of knowing. 'The contents of the volume are— 

To ; The Storm; ‘The Shipwrecked Coaster; The Rescue; Au- 
tumnal Musings, hy John Pierpont; Passage of the Beresina, by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney ; Dancing Days; Song, by Edw: rd Vere ; The Seven Vagabonds, 
by the hatine of * The Gentle Boy ’; Lines on seeing a Soldier of the Revo- 
lution surrounded by his Family ; Gu: irdian Angels ; The Bald Eagle; The 
Artist ; A Cure for Dy spe psia; Delhi, a Tale of the E: ist, by the Author of 
‘ The Affiane ‘ed One *; Sir William Pepperell, by the Author of ¢ Sights from 
a Steeple’; Italian Peasant’s Song, by Thomas Gray, Jun. ; Relief of Or- 
Jeans ; To’ a Wild Deer, by Charles West Thomson ; Gibraltar, by the late 
J.O. Rockwell; The Hypochondriae’s Good Night; Visit of Poor Rela- 
tions; An Evening in Autumn ; ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims ; The Bridesmaid, 
by H. F. Gould ; Fall of Missolonghi, by B. B. Thatcher ; Parisian Milliners 


and the Fishes, by Mrs. Sigourney ; Life ; Joan of Arc ; The Shipwreck, by 
B. B. Thatcher ; Sketches of Conversation ; Belshazzar’s Feast, by Thomas 
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Gray, Jun.; The Bridal Ring, by Miss Sedgwick ; ~~ of a Young Poet- 
ess; Touchstone and Audrey; Blind Grandfather, by . Flint; The Qua- 
ker, by H. F. Gould ; A Night Thought, by Grenville Mellen ; Rural Amuse- 
ment; The Stormy Night; On a Noisy Politician, by C. Sherry ; Toa Lady, 
by Lawrence Manners; Song, by George Grey; The Stolen Match, by 
Caleb Cushing ; The Fountain of Love; What is it? ; The Wasp and the 
Hornet, by Oliver Wendell Holmes ; The Philosopher to his Love ; My Na- 
tive Land, by H. Vane; Mazeppa; The Capture; To a Fragment of Silk, 
by Mrs. Sigourney ; A Portrait ; Trout Fishing; The Fur Cloak ; Philip of 
Mount Hope ; A Spanish Scene. 

Though all the pieces cre beautiful, those entitled ‘Guar- 
dian Angels,’ by B. B. “hatcher— The Twilight Hour,’ by 
Thomas Gray, jr.— Parisian Miiliners and the Fishes,’ by 
Mrs. Sigourney— A Night Thought,’ by Grenville Mellen— 
the ‘Address toa Wild Deer,’ by Charles West Thomson— 
and ‘ An Evening in Autumn,’ by H. W. L., are among the 
poetic pieces with which we were most delighted. As regards the 
prose, ‘The Fall of Missolonghi,’ by B. B. Thatcher— The 
Stolen Match,’ by Caleb Cushing—‘ Autumnal Musings,’ by 
John Pierpont— The Bridal Ring,’ by Miss Sedgwick—‘ Visit 
of Poor Relations,’ by F’. E. L., and ‘ The Capture,’ by T. G., 
appear to us to possess peculiar merit. ‘The Fall of Misso- 
longhi’ begins very prettily—‘ The Stclen Match ’ abounds with 
glowing and sublime imagery and deep pathos—the ‘ Autumnal 
Musings’ breathe the spirit of purity and devotion, and the 
other pieces possess marks of much literary talent. We re- 
marked one fault in the mechanical execution of this work. ‘The 
punctuation in many instances is verv bad. 

Speaking of the work generally, as a whole, we may say 
that it is superior to any American Annual of preceding years. 


Familiar Lessons in Mineralogy and Geology, designed for 
the use of Young Persons and Lyceums. In Two Volumes. 
By Jane Kivsy Wetsu, Author of ‘ The Pastime of Learn- 
ing, with Lessons in Botany.’ Vol. I. Including Lessons 
in Mineralogy and Conchology. Boston: Clapp & Hull. 
1832. 


We have been much pleased with the perusal of this volume. 
It contains a scientific arrangement of the principles of these 
sciences, according to the latest and most approved systems, 
and is written in an engaging and spirited style. ‘The inter- 
weaving of descriptions of lively domestic scenes and historical 
sketches, with the abstruse principles and forbidding technicali- 
ties of these studies, is such as to render the book much more 
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attractive, particularly to the young, than would be a mere 
exhibition of naked facts. It contains sufficient informationgon 
the subjects of which it treats for the general reader, and needs 
only to be known in order to be extensively used. 

Our limited space will not admit of an extract that would 
be a fair specimen of the work. The following brief notices, 
however, of the different varieties of Slate, will show the 
style in which the mass of information contained in the book is 
imparted. 


‘This substance, of a slaty structure, is ARGiLLAcEous State,’ Mr. 
G. resumed. ‘It is of variable hardness ; its color is usually gray, 
shaded with black, blue, yellow, green, and others. The common va- 
riety, or ARGILLITE, has a shining or resinous lustre, and its colors are 
various, frequently appearing in stripes. S#Hining ARGILLITE presents 
layers rather undulated, with a lustre shining and silky. Its colors are 
various shades of gray. It abounds with ores, and belongs exclusively 
to the primitive deposits. It resembles and passes into mica slate. 
The Roor Stare is distinguished by being easily separated into lay- 
ers, which are sonorous when struck ; it has a feeble lustre. The dark 
blue is called Tapie Stare, and is used for writing slates. Ores are 
very abundant in argillite, which substance forms the mountains near 
Potosi and Lima; and it is very abundant in various parts of the United 
States.’ 

Mrs. G. said she recollected seeing, when at Maine, a strata of it at 
Williamsburg, in nearly a vertical position. 

‘This is an example of the Suave,’ Mr. G. said. ‘It is less solid 
and softer than the argillite, from which it differs but little, Its colors 
are yellow, red, and bluish gray, or green. It disintegrates on expo- 
sure to the atmosphere.’ 

Caroline asked if that term signified falling to pieces—crumbling 
into an earthy substance. 

Mr. G. replied, that was the definition. ‘This substance exhibits 
impressions of vegetables, particularly of ferns and reeds, and it fre- 
quently accompanies coal. Brruminous SHAe is impregnated with 
bitumen, and burns with a flame ; it passes into coal and into Common 
Suave. This occurs in various parts of the United States. The No- 
VACULITE is rather harder. Its color are green or gray, tinged with 
green, yellow, or red, sometimes in stripes; its edges are translu- 
cent. It occurs near Boston—at Charlestown, Malden, and Dorchester, 
and frequently it passes into argillite. From the siliceous particles it 
contains, it is of use in sharpening instruments, and is known by the 
name of hone, whet, or oil stone. Professor Eaton has found it near 
New Lebanon Springs, New York. It has been observed at many 
other places in the United States. Grapuic Srare is of a black or 
bluish gray color. It leaves a trace on paper. When soft and fine, it 
is used for black crayons in drawing ; artificers employ it for tracing 
lines. This occurs in the vicinity of coal mines, and is called Italian 
Stone. Rotren Stone is a variety of the Trrpowt species, which is 
a useful mineral, though it exhibits nothing very striking in its appear- 
ance. This is found in Derbyshire, England.’ 








